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THE MONTH. 

Now THAT the Commission is prepared to carry out the 
civil service rules in the railway mail service, President 
Harrison has refused to postpone their operation any 
longer, notwithstanding great pressure to the contrary. 

This furnishes strong proof that Harrison means to 
support the Civil Service Law, and the proof is all the 
stronger because of the circumstances under which this 
particular extension was made. It would have been so 
easy to have argued that the Democratic administration 
had included the railway mail service within the rules 
only for the purpose of protecting their appointees, and 
that consequently the Republicans would be justified in 
delaying this extension till they had had an opportunity 
to fill all the places with members of their own party. 

The whole railway mail service, with the exception of 
two officials, comes under the rules, bringing the classified 
service up to the number of 27,200. 

As to the remaining positions, over 100,000 in number, 
there seems little prospect that we shall have any decided 
improvement in the way of reform. Harrison has followed 
the usual precedent of filling all the vacancies with per- 
sons exclusively of his own party, at the request of mem- 
bers of Congress. As long as vacancies are to be filled 
for party purposes, there will be no lack of vacancies. 
Neither the President nor his cabinet can look fully into 
the merits of each cause of removal, and a prima facie 
case can be easily made out ex-parte, if there is a sufficient 
motive ; and the greatest of all motives is furnished by 
deliberately announcing that the appointment will be 
made to please those most interested in filling the places 





for party and factional purposes,— namely, the members 
of Congress. Harrison and his cabinet may struggle to 
keep up the average tone of appointments a peg or two 
higher. If they succeed, still they have not advanced 
toward civil service reform. What we are giving our time 
and energy to is not to save a few dollars by having the 
public service done a little more efficiently, important as 
that may be; but we are trying to purify politics by remov- 
ing altogether the immense bribery fund of $80,000,000 a 
year of salaries, which has come to be used as a reward 
for “party services.” As ae as the present policy is 
adhered to, so long shall we fail to have any substantial 
reform in the large number of offices outside the civil 
service examinations. 





IN THE Post-office Department, the changes among the 
fourth-class postmasters have been going on with great 
rapidity. The number made in a single day has been as 
high as 209, and an average of over 150 a day has been 
kept up for over a week at a time. In the three weeks 
ending April 19, Clarkson had made 2,329 changes. 
In sixteen weeks, from March 7, 1885, under Cleveland, 
there were only 399 removals and 1,755 resignations. An 
average of 200 a day would change the whole 54,000 
fourth-class postmasters in almost eleven months. The 
average under Cleveland was about 41 a working day, and 
only 23 a day during the first 100 week-days of his admin- 
istration. 

Among the presidential offices the proportion of 
changes so far under Harrison has been, according to 
a careful estimate made by the Boston Herald, 374 in 
the first month, while in the first month under Cleveland 
it was only 171. 





MEANWHILE, the President is nearly broken down with 
his work. What has so worn on him? Is it a question 
about the fisheries or Samoa or the surplus and the pur- 
chase of bonds or the defenceless condition of our coast 
or any other great matter? Not at all. It has been 
simply trying to make more appointments than any one 
man can attend to, in such a way as to pacify the politi- 
cians of his party. President Harrison says :— 


I am daily criticised in the papers, and even by individuals who 
call upon me in quest of office, for being slow to nominate men for 
those important missions. The reason is the simplest in the world. 
I have not had time. I have been overrun with office-seekers since I 
arrived in Washington; and, instead of having the time to devote to 
the consideration and selection of foreign ministers and other impor- 
tant officials, I have actually spent it all in listening to the statements 
of delegations, and in the purely clerical labor incident to the proper 
classification and arrangement of applications for office. 


Mr. Windom has been obliged to issue the following 
notice : — 


The Secretary of the Treasury reserves the time from Io to 11.30 
A.M. for receiving Senators and members of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. Other persons desiring to see him upon matters relating 
to official patronage will please call between 11.30 A.M. and 1 P.M. 
The Secretary requests that he may be excused from receiving visi- 
tors after 1 P.M., in order that he may be able to devote a part of the 
day to the consideration of the current business of the Department. 


Think of a President in such a plight, and the head of 
the greatest financial concern in the world having to give 
from 10 A.M. to I P.M. every day to solicitations for em- 
ployment, and then “requests” to be “excused” after 
1 o'clock, that he may give “a part of the day to the con- 
sideration of the current business of the Department.” 

Judge, which usually sneers at “snivel service reform,” 
has a picture of the cabinet’ so busy attending to the dis- 
tribution of patronage that they cannot give any time to 
the serious affairs of the country. 


George A. Marden, an influential Republican and the 
editor of the Lowell (Mass.) daily Courier, has been con- 
verted to civil service reform by seeing the scramble for 
office going on at Washington ; and yet Mr. Marden is a 
practical politician. 


Ex-SECRETARY Enpicortt, after an interview with the 


President just a month subsequent to the inauguration, 
said :— 


The President does not seem to be looking very well: he evidently 
needs rest. I had not seen him since the morning of the 4th of 
March, and he has the appearance of a man who is thoroughly tired: 
he necessarily must be so. The American people put too much 
strain upon their President. The work ought to be delegated, and 
the time is near at hand when it will have to be. 

Our great need is a more extended civil service system. This is 
the only government where there is a scramble for office, undignified, 
unpatriotic; and, until the tenure is made secure and the places are 
filled with good men, the President will be overburdened. 

Within the lifetime of the generation now being born there will be 
in this country an army of officials 300,000 strong. Then a free civil 
service will be a necessity; and then the President will have to be 
relieved by heads of departments and bureaus of this drudgery, be- 
cause no one man will be able to do the work. The reform would 
not commence too soon if it were put into operation at once. 


SECRETARY NOBLE, in an interview with a reporter of 
the Hartford Zimes, when asked for an explanation of 
former so-called “unauthorized interviews,” said :— 


I am willing and anxious to see the Democrats turned out, and 
their places filled by good Republicans. Tanner is no more of a 
partisan than I am. There are about one hundred and fifty Demo- 
cratic special examiners who can be put out, and who will make 
room for Republicans. That’s plain enough, isn’t it? I am no Mug- 
wump nor civil service devotee. I believe in giving the places to 


Republicans, whenever opportunity offers without injury to the 
service. 


Of course, it cannot be supposed that these remarks 
were meant to apply to the places under the civil service 


rules in his department, as it would be a direct violation 
of the law, which says : — 


Any appointing or nominating officer who shall make inquiries 

concerning, or in any other way attempt to ascertain, the political or 
religious opinions or affiliations of any eligible, or who shall discrim- 
inate in favor of or against any eligible because of the eligible’s 
—" or religious opinions or affiliations shall be dismissed from 
office. 
But, even as applied to the unclassified offices, Secretary 
Noble’s statements are opposed to the Republican plat- 
form, Harrison’s letter of acceptance, and the inaugural 
address, according to which the spirit of the law was to be 
observed in making appointments, even to places outside 
the rules. 


THE MOST important event during the month, and at 
the same time the most discouraging, is the failure to 
reappoint Postmaster Pearson of New York. Mr. Pearson 
had gained his high post through promotion, and, like his 





predecessor Thomas L. James, had brought to bear long 
experience in the postal service to the administration of 
the great New York office. Mr. Pearson was a Repub- 
lican in private life, but he never allowed his politics to 
affect his official conduct. He was appointed in 1881, 
and had used competitive examinations in selecting sub- 
ordinates before the passage of the civil service law, and 
by his efforts did much to show that this system was 
practicable. He was reappointed by President Cleveland, 
in the face of the claims of the Democratic politicians. 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker admitted there were no 
charges against Mr. Pearson and no reasons for not reap- 
pointing him, except that Mr. Van Cott’s “papers were 
the strongest, taking all of them together.” Since Mr. 
Pearson’s death, it has been suggested from some quarters 
that ill health may have interfered with the performance 
of his duties; but not only have we the word of the Post- 
master-General that there were no “reasons ”’ or “causes,” 
but Pearson’s friends state that he had performed his work 
up to the very end, and that the evidences of illness came 
on very rapidly after the failure to be reappointed. 

If the successor to Mr. Pearson had been a trained 
official in the New York Post-office, or a remarkably 
efficient postmaster from some other office, the case 
might have been one of personal hardship only, very 
much like an injustice to some able general in the army ; 
but when in this place is put “Tom” Platt’s candidate, a 
man objected to by Theodore Roosevelt on the ground that 
“he was one of the boys,” a man with no postal experi- 
ence whatever put at the head of the greatest office in this 
country, where 355,000,000 letters are locally delivered 
every year, where $85,000,000 of money-order business is 
annually done, which is a centre of distribution for almost 
all the foreign mails, and where promptness and accuracy 
are more needed than in any other place in the country, 
—when we consider that Mr. Van Cott is chiefly noted as 
head of the Republican seventh district Assembly, former 
fire commissioner, and now a New York State senator 
and a party worker, the action of the President can hardly 
be said to come up to his letter of acceptance, in which he 
said, “In appointments to every grade and department, 
fitness and not party service should be the essential and 
discriminative test, and fidelity and efficiency the only 
sure tenure of office.” 

In some cases, when a President makes mistakes, it is 
urged, and no doubt with truth in many instances, that he 
was deceived ; but this case is too clear, too important and 
notorious, for any such excuse to avail. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM THE ONLY HOPE 
FOR THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIAN. 
As THE Indian Rights Association has repeatedly said, 


it is impossible to do anything for the permanent welfare 
of the Indians as long as the Indian service is “in poli- 


tics.” Appointments as party rewards are bad enough 
anywhere, even in the States where the voters are to feel 
the effects of inefficiency, and where the press brings all 
misdeeds to light; but especially bad are they in the far 
West, and where the poor Indian alone is the sufferer. 
If by some happy chance a good appointment is made in 
an Indian agency, the duties are hardly learned, the lan- 
guage hardly mastered, and the habits of the Indian are 
just beginning to be understood, when some “ party ex- 
pediency”’ necessitates a change, and the Indian and his 
friends have again to wait. 

Hon. John H. Oberly, Commissioner: of Indian Affairs, 
in his report for 1888 recommends the extension of the 
Civil Service Rules to the whole Indian service. Mr. 
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Oberly speaks with peculiar authority ; for he was super- 
intendent of Indian Schools in 1885-86, and was one of 
the Civil Service Commission from that time till he was 
appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs. He says :— 


These evils can be corrected in no other way than by an abandon- 
ment of what has been called the “party spoils system”; for no 
matter how desirous the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Superintendent of Indian Schools may be to obtain good material for 
the service, and no matter how conscientiously both may endeavor to 
improve its condition, they will, so long as this system is endured, be 
obstructed in all such efforts by clamorous demands that the places 
on Indian reservations, and in the schools not on reservations, shall 
be dispensed as rewards for partisan activity. In short, the commis- 
sioner and superintendent, with twelve hundred places (exclusive of 
Indians) at their disposal, cannot give to the agency and the school 
competent employees until after they shall have secured protection 
from partisan pressure and personal solicitation ; and such protection 
can be afforded to them only by the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act of 1883. As United States Civil Service Commissioner, I gave to 
this subject much consideration; and I have no doubt that the pro- 
visions of that act could be applied to the Indian service, and that, 
by their application thereto, under wise rules promulgated by the 
President, the cause of Indian civilization would be advanced many 
years. 


It is not uncommon to suppose that, because the Indian 
service is scattered over a large area, and because there 
are but few positions at each agency, it would be nearly 
impossible to apply the competitive test principle to those 
appointments. 

To be sure, it is simpler and easier to apply tests where 
all the persons are collected in a few localities and doing 
very much the same kind of work, as in the departments 
at Washington or the large post-offices. Then one exami- 
nation will serve for many hundred applicants. 

It by no means follows, however, that it is too difficult 
or complicated to apply the system where the people are 
scattered and the kinds of work vary. The East India 
Service of Great Britain, covering a vastly larger area 
than our Indian service, and managing a population of as 
many millions as our Indians are thousands, has been 
most successfully carried on under the system of competi- 
tive examinations for appointments, and with none of the 
scandal that used to exist under the old system. 

But, nearer home, we have in Massachusetts some 
twenty-four cities, for entrance to whose service numerous 
examinations are held, for varied kinds of places,— from 
foremen of laborers toassistant city clerks,— with the best 
results, and with no great expense or trouble. Some of 
these examinations applied to only one or two places in 
the city for which they were held, and vacancies in some 
of those places occur only rarely. Last year there were 
seventy-three such examinations in the cities of Massa- 
chusetts outside of Boston. There are only about sixty- 
four Indian agencies. 





MONUMENT TO POSTMASTER PEARSON. 


“T have spent my life fighting the spoils system.” 
last words. 


Pearson’s 


NATIONAL CIvIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
Office 33 and 35 Liberty Street. 
NEw York, April 29, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 

Dear Sir,—You may possibly have observed in the New York 
Times a proposition that a monument of some kind be erected in 
New York to the memory of the late Postmaster Pearson, which shall 
permanently call attention to his relation to the movement for the 
reform of the Civil Service, and to his devotion to that service, even 
to the extent of sacrificing his life therefor. 

In my judgment such a monument is merited, and will greatly 
advance the cause which we have at heart; and I shall gladly serve 
as the intermediary for the transmission of contributions toward its 
cost. Will you not kindly call the attention of your readers? 

And oblige yours very truly, WILLIAM Ports. 
35 Liberty Street, New York. 








CONGRESSMEN AND THE OFFICES. 


WHEN President Cleveland wrote to Senator Beck early in 
1886, saying, “I can’t clearly see how in existing circum- 
stances I can (or at least why I should) make an appointment 
in disregard of his [Congressman Willis’s] expressed wishes,” 
regarding an appointment of a postmistress in Willis’s district, 
—and when we found that the letter was authentic and stated 
the settled policy of the administration, we prophesied that 
civil service reform among the postmasters and other offices 
not included in the civil service rules would be a failure under 
Cleveland ; that it would result in a sort of local option, with 
something like reform in those districts represented in Congress 
by a reform Democrat and with the opposite results elsewhere. 
No one will deny that our prophecy has been amply fulfilled. 

General Harrison has followed the same course. In his 
inaugural, he said: “The civil list is so large that a personal 
knowledge of any large number of applicants is impossible. 
The President must rely upon the representations of others.” 
What others, he did not then announce, but it is now proved 
that the “others” are to be the members of Congress of his 
own party. 

We do not hesitate to forecast a failure to accomplish any- 
thing outside the operations of the law just as we did three 
years ago. 

From a civil service reform point of view, Congressmen are 
the worst persons to consult. With exceptions so rare that 
they but prove the rule, Congressmen have faithful party 
workers to be rewarded. A member of Congress has to pre- 
pare for his renomination at his party convention for his dis- 
trict, and for that he must “fix” the caucuses; and nothing 
will aid him in that better than to have a selected agent in 
each town and post-office district, on whom he can rely for 
faithful work, not for the party only, but for his, the Congress- 
man’s, own personal interests, to work up a local sentiment 
and to see that the primaries select the proper delegates to the 
conventions ; and no set of agents will serve the purpose so 
well as a set of agents hired at government expense, and none 
are better located than the small postmasters. A member of 
Congress who can so control his district that he can “swing” 
a given number of delegates at a State or national convention 
is in a position to dictate terms and to get still further patron- 
age, or to obtain a nomination for State governor for himself, 
or to “lay the pipes” for his election to the United States 
Senate. 

To consult Congressmen and to expect to accomplish the 
separation of the postmasters from politics is to ignore the 
motives that rule human conduct in practical affairs. 

One answer made by President Cleveland and by many 
others apologizing for the system is that it is proper to consult 
the representatives of the people. Any one at all acquainted 
with practical politics knows immediately that the more the 
Congressmen are allowed to use the offices for their own po- 
litical advancement, the less they truly represent the people. 
By the very means of the spoils system, the politicians are en- 
abled to form rings and combinations which defeat the will 
of the people. As the Maryland reformers said to Cleveland, 
“The more you bolster up Gorman with official patronage, the 
easier it is for him to keep his ring in power.” We all know 


how hard it is to defeat a man nominated by the machine of 
the dominant party in any district, and how impossible it is for 
the mass of the plain business citizens to have any say as to 
Without patronage, Con- 


whom the machine shali nominate. 
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gressmen do represent the will of the people in the long run, 
but with it they do not. 


Again, Congressmen are not in fact responsible to the people 
for the appointments. 
secret, and no one outside certain secret conclaves has the least 
idea what appointments, if any, the various Congressmen are 
responsible for; and, if any bad appointments are made, who 
knows what member is to blame? But, more than all, if it is 
really true that Congressmen are to be consulted on the ground 
that they represent the will of the people in their locality, why 
is it that Congressmen of one party only are consulted? There 
are some whole States which have not a single Republican rep- 
resentative in either House of Congress; and is any one so 
simple as to suppose that the Republican administration con- 
sults the Democratic members of Congress from those States ? 
Not a bit of it. The patronage of these States, as well as the 
patronage of Democratic districts in other States, is distributed, 
against the will of the majority therein, to politicians of the 
Republican party. When the Democrats are in power, the 
same is true, mutatis mutandis. 


Moreover, by the Constitution of the United States, it is 
especially provided that all “nominations” to office shall be 
made by the Executive only (and a small proportion of these 
after being “nominated ” are to be “ appointed” “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate”). The duties of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the government are care- 
fully kept separate, and to let Congressmen “ nominate” the 
officials is a subversion of the Constitution and contrary to the 
official oath of the President taken at his inauguration. 


But it is more than a technical matter of constitutional law. 
The House of Representatives alone has the power to impeach. 
They are set to watch and criticise the Executive, and they are 
to vote the salaries of officials not of their own appointing. 
Under the present system, no investigation can be undertaken 
by Congress without immediately coming against the protégés 
of its members ; and the practical result is that the investigat- 
ing committees almost always present “ whitewashing” reports, 
or else the investigation is quietly dropped. 


The great and usually final answer to all objections has been 
that the President has got to carry on the government ; and, as 
he cannot know about the postmaster of Skowhegan, Maine, or 
of Waxahachi, Texas, he must consult the members of Con- 
gress. As we have stated before, it has been possible to make 
the appointments from whole States represented by the opposite 
party in Congress without consulting a single member of Con- 
gress from the neighborhood ; but, after all, the President has 
right at hand the full means of filling all the vacancies on the 
soundest business principles and at once freeing the whole 
service from politics. Taking the higher administrative offices 
to which the civil service examinations would not well apply, 
such as the collectors of customs and the postmasters of the 
larger post-offices, if the President were to announce it as his 
policy to fill these places by promotion either from the same 
offices or from the heads of other offices doing similar kinds of 
work, there would be an end of all pressure for outside appoint- 
ments. It would at once give a trained body of men to do the 
work, and would stimulate faithfulness and efficiency in the 
whole service from top to bottom. It would be recognized by 
business men as the same method used in all great railroads, 
and would commend itself to their judgment. Is this a visionary 
scheme? It was especially recommended by Mr. Fairchild, the 


ex-Secretary of the Treasury, in his official report; and we 
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print a communication from him in this number of the RECORD 
on that very subject. 


But this system rests not only on such authority as that of 
Secretary Fairchild, or on the analogy to business methods; but, 
from an article which we reprint concerning the British post- 
offices, it will be seen that, when a vacancy is to be filled in any 
of the higher post-offices in England, a selection is made from 
the most efficient postmasters of the next lower grade. For 
example: with us, if there is a vacancy in the New York post- 
office, a promotion might be made from the first assistant at 
New York, or from the best postmaster to be found in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, etc. 

But when one comes to the 54,000 fourth-class post-offices, 
where salaries are all under $1,000 a year, many of them not 
over $400, how can the appointments there be made without 
consulting Congressmen? They cannot be filled by promotion, 
as the salary is usually too low to induce any competent person 
to undertake the work, except as a part of his local business, 
which is usually that of a store-keeper. 


Again, for this we have full analogy in business. A large 
express company, like the Adams Express Company, has to 
employ local agents, far too numerous to be personally known 
by the president of the company. In the Adams Express Com- 
pany alone, they have one-ninth as many such local agents as 
there are fourth-class postmasters in the United States; and 
their duties are in the main very similar. These companies 
manage their business much more efficiently than the United 
States post-office is managed; and yet they never have to con- 
sult Congressmen, even for the most distant offices. What is 
their system? First, they divide the country into about six 
divisions. Each division has its own general manager, and 
under him is a superintendent, with, in the larger divisions, one 
or more assistant superintendents, who are mainly responsible 
for all appointments and removals. To aid them, they have a 
number of “route agents,’—for example, three in the New 
England Divisionm—whose sole duty is to travel about and 
examine, and report on the management of the local offices. 
They are really travelling inspectors and auditors. They visit 
each office at least once a month, on the average, and can 
pounce down on a local agent and make him show his books 
of account, cash and vouchers, without any warning. They 
also listen to local complaints. If it seems best to have a 
change of any official, these route agents make a report to 
that effect. However, there are no “star chamber” judg- 
ments in this business; but, as the New England manager 
said, the “meanest man is given a hearing” by the superin- 
tendent, as it might happen that the route agent had acted 
on misinformation or through some spite. When a vacancy 
is to be filled, a route agent, and in more important cases a 
superintendent or assistant superintendent, visits the locality 
and makes a full report as to what he learns about the charac- 
ter and capacity of the applicants and the advantages of their 
business locations (when there is not a special office of the 
company in the place), and consults no local politician or party 
committee. On these reports the appointments are made. 


This method is at once simple, effective, and business-like, 
and is perfectly free from politics. Can this method be intro- 
duced in the selection of the fourth-class post-masters? If it 
can, if these 54,000 offices can be taken out of politics, as well 
as the higher post-offices, collectorships, and the like, what with 
the 27,200 places under the civil service rules and the further 
extensions that can be made,— we can see our way to freeing 
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the whole public service from the curse of politics and our 
politics from the curse of the patronage of offices. 

The United States employ about eighty post-office inspectors, 
whose duties are somewhat like those of the “route agents ” 
of Adams Express Company, only the appointments, never, and 
removals, rarely, are made on their reports. For some purposes, 
the country is already divided into districts; for example, for 
the return of the money-order balances of the smaller post- 
offices. Instead of being returned to Washington, in almost 
the whole of New England they are returned to Boston. The 
Boston postmaster might well be made the general manager 
of the New England division, as he already is to a certain 
extent. 

We have submitted the outlines of this scheme to General 
Corse, postmaster at Boston, and to one of the most experienced 
of the United States post-office inspectors, who has held office 
and been intrusted with the inspection of the largest offices for 
seventeen years. They both approved of the general plan; 
and, indeed, they were enthusiastic over the idea of getting rid 
of political interference, and having a non-partisan and business- 
like administration of the post-office. 

The system has been in practical operation in England, as is 
described in another part of this month’s Recorp; and so we 
have every promise that it would work well here. All we need 
is willingness of Congressmen to let a President carry out any 
such system and a President willing to enforce it. For that we 
shall have to agitate, as we have done for other parts of our 
reform. 





EX-SECRETARY FAIRCHILD ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORM IN TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


WaSHINGTON, D.C., March 17, 1889. 


My dear Sir,—I1 find among the letters which the multi- 
plicity of affairs compelled me to defer from day to day yours 
of December 27, in relation to the amalgamation of the inter 
nal revenue and customs systems and the delocalizing of 
offices. 

I have not attempted to draft any bill to carry out the recom- 
mendation which I ventured to make in my last report, but it 
seems to me that such a bill would be very simple. Instead of 
collectors of internal revenue and of customs, let the law 
only provide for collectors of revenue, divide the country into 
convenient districts or divisions, and give the duty of supervis- 
ing the collection of the whole revenue to the collectors under 
substantially the same laws and system as now. 

Naturally there would be in each district more or less dep- 
uties, and the work would be parcelled among them much as it 
is now. The non-localizing could be accomplished, so far as 
law could do it, by providing for so many collectors of revenue 
for the whole country instead of a collector for each district, as 
now, and by authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to assign 
each collector to duty in such district as to him seemed best, 
and to change the assignments from time to time, in the public 
interest. It might be that a larger salary, or a compensation in 
addition to the uniform salary, should be given whenever a col- 
lector was assigned to the more important districts. Public 
opinion, however, is the most needed factor ; and it seems to me 
that the best way to arouse that is to insist at the West and 
elsewhere that the New York revenue offices belong to the 
whole country. A large part of the revenue which they collect 
is directly paid by people who do not reside in New York, and 
of course much the greater part of it is indirectly paid by those 
who do not reside there. If the work is well or ill done there, 
other places are helped or injured, as Boston and Chicago well 
know. Now, if Boston or Chicago happen to develop a partic- 
ularly capable appraiser or collector, why should he not be sent 
where his talents could be of greater service to the whole 
country? 


You know that I have tried this experiment in two or three 
instances, and with fairly good results, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of some who have questioned the legality of my action, and 
have encouraged certain importers to contest the legality of the 
assessment of duties by the men who have been thus transferred 
from one port to another. They have appealed to local prejudice 
to weaken the authority of the officers transferred. I am glad 
to see that your long study of the civil service question has 
taught you the same lesson as to the future possibilities of the 
civil service, in so far as the higher offices are concerned, as 
my brief experience in conducting a branch of the government. 
It seemed to me for a time that the reform had come up to a 
high wall which it could not go beyond, and as yet this idea of 
delocalization is the only one which has given me much hope. 
I have found but little difficulty in keeping competent special 
agents. There has been but little complaint from politicians 
as to this. Now, if I could only have assigned them to the duty 
of appraising merchandise or of collecting the custom duties at 
the very ports where I sent them from time to time to examine 
and report whether this work was properly done, how easy it 
would all have been! 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD. 

R. H. Dana, Esq., 

30 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 





BRITISH POSTMASTERS. 


From information received at the London post-office from a 
high official, it appears, in order to aid the Treasury in selecting 
proper persons for postmasters in the grade which would corre- 
spond to our smaller fourth-class postmasters (salaries under 
$600), England is divided into four districts. In each of these 
districts, an officer is appointed, whose duty it is, when an 
appointment is to be made, to go to the place, and make such 
inquiries as will enable him thoroughly to understand the needs 
of the office and the qualifications of the applicants. He then 
recommends to the Treasury the person he thinks best fitted to 
discharge the duties of the office. The candidate is selected, 
not on account of any political preference, but for-ability to 
discharge the duties of the office. 

To show how the higher grade of postmasters in England are 
appointed, we reprint from the Civit Service Recorp of April, 
1885, Appendix F of the Third Report of the (British) Civil 
Service Inquiry Commission, 1875 :— 

REPLIES BY THE SECRETARY OF THE POST-OFFICE TO QUESTIONS 


ADDRESSED TO HIM RESPECTING THE APPOINTMENT 
OF POSTMASTERS. 


I. By whom are postmasters appointed? 

Postmasters, with net official incomes of not less than 120/. in 
England, and too/. in Scotland and Ireland, are appointed by the 
Postmaster-General; all others by the Treasury. 

II. As regards the postmasterships to which the Postmaster- 
General appoints, what is the number of them, and what the salary? 

The number is about two hundred and eighty, with salaries as 
follows : — 


Bile ere VS se ee ead, 25 at 1,000 
I. 


7 with salaries between . 
I “ “ “ 
27 
21 
70 
137 
280 


III. Are they arranged into class for beg ng of promotion ? 


No: although classified above, in order to show the salary, there 
is really no classification whatever. Each postmastership is treated 
as a substantive appointment. 

IV. If not, on what principle are appointments made? 

By selection from the ranks of the whole post-office service. 
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(See Table below.) * 

V. What safeguards are taken that the best man is appointed ? 

This question will best be answered by describing the whole 
process. 

1. As soon as a postmastership becomes vacant, and the salary has 
been readjusted to the work, the vacancy is announced to the entire 
post-office service, and candidates are invited to offer themselves. 
This is done by means of a notice in a weekly publication, entitled 
the Postal Circular, a copy of which is sent to every post-office in the 
United Kingdom. The notice is as follows: — 


VACANCY. 


Postmastership of Salary, £ é 

{Then follows an intimation to the effect that the office will be provided by the Crown, 
and that attached to the office is a residence, or that the postmaster will have to provide his 
own office and be allowed a certain amount for office expenses. ] 

Applications will be received not later than the ‘ 

Candidates are reminded that they are strictly prohibited from applying, except through 
their immediate superior officer. Applications through Members of Parliament or others are 
calculated to defeat rather than promote the object in view. 











2. At the expiration of the prescribed period, each head of a 
department or surveyor of a district sends to head-quarters all the 
applications he has received, distinguishing the candidates he can 
recommend from those that he cannot recommend. The recom- 
mended candidates, moreover, are arranged in what he conceives to 
be the order of merit. 

3. On the receipt of the applications at head-quarters, the names 
of the candidates are entered on one general list, the recommended 
candidates by themselves and the non-recommended candidates by 
themselves. This list is arranged in alphabetical order. Against the 
name of each recommended candidate is set the position he holds in 
the service, the date of his appointment, his salary, and (if there be 
more than one candidate from the same office or district) the order of 
merit assigned to him by his superior officer, together with any ob- 
servations which may assist in arriving at a decision. 

In the case of the larger and more important post-offices, the 
eligible candidates will probably be few; and all, or most of them, 
may not be unknown to the Postmaster-General or his responsible 
advisers. In such case, the task of selection presents no special 
difficulty. 

Even in the case of the smaller .post-offices, where somewhat dif- 
ferent qualifications are required, it may be that one of the candi- 
dates is unquestionably the best; but, where this is not so, all, or the 
most promising of those who stand either alone or first in order of 
merit on their respective lists, are selected with a view to further in- 
quiry. To each of these candidates’ superior officer, a paper of ques- 
tions is sent, to which he is required to give full replies. A similar 
paper of questions is sent also to his late superior officer, if he has 
been employed under more than one during the last three years. 
Simple as the questions are, a comparison of the replies will not un- 
frequently enable a judgment to be formed as to relative qualifica- 
tions. Where this is not the case, where a doubt still exists which 
of two or more candidates is réally the best, their superior’ officers 
are requested to confer together, and, after thoroughly discussing the 
question of comparative merit, to report to which of them they have 
agreed to give the preference, explaining the reasons. 

After satisfying himself, by these and any other means he may 
judge proper, which of all the candidates is the best man for the 
vacant appointment, the Secretary lays the whole of the applications 
and other papers before the Postmaster-General, recording in a 
minute the conclusion at which he has arrived, with the reasons, and 
submitting for the Postmaster-General’s consideration and approval 
the name of the selected candidate. 

4. The appointment made, the name of the successful candidate is 
announced in the next week’s Postal Circular. 





* In illustration of this, a return, which happens to be in print, is appended, showing the 
appointments made during the twelve months ended February, 1872 : — 











ig 2 “—— 
BS le9 | 8d 
20 \s | os | N d office of 
|e aolia ame and office of person 
Office. Salary. ee ae 8| 5° & | appointed. 
sure sae) Sea 
|A < |< 
4 an i: B.4 : 
Birkenhead .. -| 450 ee 100 t |Mr. Bewsher, Sub-C’ntrol’r, Liv’rp’l. 
Bridgewater .. | 225 | 5° 55 Mr. Irish, Clerk, Piymouth. 
Bristol. ....... 700 «+ | ++ |Act’l ex.|Mr. Sampson, Ch. Cl., Manchester. 
Carlow.......- 100 | 45 30 34 Mr. Tennant, Clerk, Carlow. 
Doncaster .... 220 | ee +» |Act’l ex.|Mr, Brame, Postmaster, Lynn. 
(with res.) | | 
Hastings ..... 350s -- | 68t |Mr. Hulburd, Cl., M.O. Off., London. 
DN. ee ee sees 225 | ve 49 | 65 (Mr. Teare, Insp. Let. Car., Liverp’l. 
St. Alban’s... 130 | os 40 | 30 |Mr. Spanswick, Clerk, Newbury. 
Swindon ...... 200 Le +» | 85  |Mr. Colbron, P.M., Staplehurst. 
Worcester .... 375 ee | x10t Mr. Branthwaite, Cl., Lombard St. Off. 


By Mr. Branthwaite’s appointment to 
| Worcester, a saving of 268/. a year was 





| 
| 
} 


effected in London. 











t In these cases, the office is provided by the Crown ; in the other cases, the amounts set 
down include an allowance for office-rent. 

















VI. On the appointment of a postmaster by the Postmaster- 
General, or on a postmaster’s removal from one office to another, are 
removal expenses allowed ? 

No: a man would certainly not be appointed postmaster or, being 
a postmaster, would not (save for misconduct) be removed to another 
office, except on his own application. As it is entirely optional with 
himself whether he apply or not, the department regards the cost 
attending his removal as a matter for his consideration rather than 
its own. 


JOHN TILLEY. 
GENERAL POST-OFFICE, July 12, 1875. 


“ACCORD” AMONG OFFICIALS. 

Every once in a while some spoilsman brings forward the 
theory that all officials must be in “accord” with their supe- 
riors; and so plausible is that statement that many well-mean- 
ing citizens are caught by it, and base on it a distrust of civil 
service reform. 

So far as “being in accord” means being in accord as to 
the methods of carrying on the work of the office in question, 
we are agreed that a disregard of the methods established by 
the head of an office is good ground of removal. But let every 
reader take notice that such is not the kind of “accord ” which 
the spoilsmen have in mind. What they want is to have 
accord in politics, and not because there is a Republican 
method and a Democratic method of copying letters or adding 
columns ;—not because in any but very few offices there is 
the slightest difference in the ways of performing the duties 
as between the two parties. When Senator Plumb, in his 
letter to Mr. Herbert Welsh (printed in this number), says Mr. 
Oberly is “a capable and efficient officer” as Indian Commis- 
sioner, but that he wants to have a “Republican,” as it is 
“essential that whoever is Indian Commissioner shall be in 
perfect accord with his chief,” what kind of “accord” does he 
mean? Now Senator Plumb knows that there is no difference 
of opinion between General Harrison or the Secretary of the 
Interior and Mr. Oberly on the Indian question, and Mr. 
Oberly would carry out the same general policy regarding the 
Indians that any competent successor would do. 

The accord between Mr. Oberly and all competent and dis- 
interested officials in the Indian department is as independent 
of politics as in the management of any other business, such 
as that of a railroad or a bank. In a railroad or a bank the 
officials manage the concern with perfect “ accord” and emi- 
nent success, even when differing in politics. But in the bank 
or railroad they are not continually making appointments and 
removals to strengthen the Republican or the Democratic party. 
If they were, then there would be need of political harmony. 
When Mr. Oberly would fail to be in “ accord ” would be when 
an attempt would be made to use the Indian service as a means 
of helping the fortunes of Republican Congressmen. 

What the Senators really want is as good an administration 
as is compatible with incidental patronage. Keeping a Demo- 
crat in office near the head of a large department would not be 
in “accord ” with the incidental patronage. 

Yet it is the very idea of making the Indian service non- 
partisan that is the chief motive of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion in asking that Mr. Oberly be retained. As we understand 


the question, it is not because a person equally capable and 
sincere coudd not be found in the Republican party, who, after 
a year in gaining the experience, would be as useful as Mr. 
Oberly, but because retaining Mr. Oberly would be a striking 
example of non-partisanship, and would go farther than any- 
thing else to take that service out of politics, which is the one 
thing most needed for the service, and the least desired by 
Senators Plumb, Ingalls, and Chandler. 








MR. WELSH AND FOUR REPUBLICAN SENATORS. 


We print the following letters from Senators Plumb, Ingalls, 
Chandler, and Sawyer, written to Mr. Herbert Welsh, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Indian Rights Association, on the 
question of retaining Mr. Oberly as Indian Commissioner. 

Apart from the special question of Mr. Oberley’s retention, 
these letters furnish an amusing picture of the Senatorial regard 
for party platforms. 

These Republican Senators must have forgotten that their 
platform said that “the spirit and purpose” of civil service 
reform — which means non-partisanship, if it means anything — 
“should be observed in all Executive appointments.” Senator 
Plumb brings up the old fallacy of having officials in “ accord” 
with their superiors, To this subject we have given special 


attention in another article. 
VICE-PRESIDENT’S CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 1, 1889. 
Mr. HERBERT WELSH, Cor. Sec’y, etc., 1305 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of 25th ult., asking an expression 
of opinion relative to the retention in office of Indian Commissioner 
Oberly, I would say that, if my wishes could prevail, Mr. Oberly 
would be removed on the 4th of March, and his place supplied by a 
competent and conscientious Republican. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. J. INGALLS. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 9, 1889. 

Dear Sir,— Yours of February 21 is received. With all due def- 
erence to the Indian Rights Association, I am compelled to say that 
I am in favor of having some Republican appointed Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

Yours very truly, 
W. E. CHANDLER. 

HERBERT WELSH, Esq. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 1, 1889. 
Mr. HERBERT WELSH: 

Dear Sir,—1 have had very little to do with the Indian Depart- 
ment, and am not therefore qualified to speak of Mr. Oberly from 
experience. I have heard nothing against him, and know nothing 
to the contrary of his being a good officer. At the same time, I 
believe in the President’s having a man of his own selection and of 
his own political faith. 

Yours, 
PHILETUS SAWYER. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 8, 1889. 
Hon. HERBERT WELSH, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia : 

Dear Sir,—\ have yours asking for an expression of my views rela- 
tive to the advisability of retaining the present Indian Commissioner, 
Mr. Oberly, so long as he remains a meritorious officer. My judg- 
ment is that it would not be wise to retain Mr. Oberly,— I am om 3 
ing in the interests of the service. From what I know of him, I judge 
him to be a capable and efficient officer; but I have no doubt Mr. Har- 
rison will be able to select fifty Republicans who are equally capable 
and meritorious. It is essential whoever is Indian commissioner 
shall be in perfect accord with his chief and with his subordinates. 
It will, of course, be expected that Mr. Harrison will appoint chiefly, 
if not wholly, Republicans to positions under the commissioner ; and 
there will not be the incentive on their part to active and efficient 
work that there would be if a Republican were over them, and there 
will not be that accord between the principal and his subordinates 
that there ought to be in order to bring about the best results. I 
want in that place a good Republican, who will not only administer 
the office according to the highest standard of duty, but who will be 
specially inspired to make the service better than it has ever been 
under Mr. Cleveland, partly because he will thereby strengthen the 
party of his choice. Mr. Cleveland displaced Mr. Price, who was 
a good Indian commissioner, and put in his place an incompetent 
oil unfaithful person in the shape of Mr. Atkins. After the elec- 
tion, and as a sort of death-bed repentance, Mr. Cleveland appointed 
Mr. Oberly, who is a great improvement on Mr. Atkins; but I do 
not mean, if I can help it, that these exhibitions of eleventh-hour 
virtue on Mr. Cleveland’s part shall be perpetuated to the effect of 
giving credit to his administration. I am unhesitatingly in favor of 


appointing a capable, upright, and thoroughly posted Republican to 
the position of Commissioner of Indian Affairs at the earliest practi- 
cable moment. 
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Let me say, further, that I believe that it would be greatly to the 
interest of the service if some man from the West were appointed 
to this place. If the office were administered by a capable Western 
man, my judgment is the Indian service would prove far more effi- 
cient for the civilization and regeneration of the Indian than it can 
ever be in the hands of any person from the Eastern States. 

Respectfully yours, 








P. B. PLuMs. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 12, 1889. 
HERBERT WELSH, EsQ., 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Dear Sir,— 1 have yours of the toth. The article which you speak 
of as having been published in the Philadelphia Press escaped me. 
I note the petition, however, which you send. My own belief is that 
you and other especial friends of the Indian will make a great mis- 
take if you insist on the retention of Mr. Oberly. He cannot possi- 
bly be retained. The argument for his retention is the argument for 
the retention of every decent office-holder whom Mr. Cleveland put 
in. To attempt to keep Mr. Oberly will make friction, which cannot 
be but damaging to the service. There is no possibility that these 
recommendations would receive as friendly consideration at the hands 
of Congress as would those of a Repdilioene= not because their 
sincerity would be doubted, but because of the inevitable political 
antagonism which would grow out of his presence in the Indian 
Office. I am not writing to you this because I have any candidate 
for the place, for I have not, having declined to recommend two citi- 
zens of my own State, each of whom was desirous of receiving the 
appointment; but I think it would be far better for you to agree upon 
some candidate whom you find to be worthy to succeed Mr. Oberly, 
and endeavor to secure his appointment, rather than to throw away 
your influence in what will undoubtedly prove to be a vain endeavor 
to retain a Democrat in one of the principal offices at the disposal of 
a Republican President. 

Truly yours, 
P. B. PLuMs. 


SPOILS SYSTEM IN MISSOURI. 


The retention of fit men in office, notwithstanding changes of 
administration, which is the fundamental basis of the idea of civil 
service reform, seems not to have impressed itself upon the public 
mind in Missouri, if we are to judge from the recent removals of 
Messrs. James L. Blair and Edward Wilkerson, police commissioners 
of the city of St. Louis, by the newly elected governor of that State, 
David R. Francis. 

Under the law of Missouri, police commissioners are appointed 
for terms of four years, and are removable only for official miscon- 
duct by the governor upon his being fully satisfied that the commis- 
sioner is guilty of the alleged official misconduct. 

Messrs. Blair and Wilkerson were appointed for the usual term 
of four years in January, 1887; and hence, at the time of their 
removal, the term of each had yet about two years to run. 

It appears that Governor Francis was elected mayor of the city of 
St. Louis in 1885, and in that capacity was ex-officio president of the 
Board of Police Commissioners, and sat in the Board with Mr. Blair, 
who was its vice-president. Both were Democrats, but differed as to 
the idea of civil service reform as applied to the police department. 
There being no law in the State regulating the matter, the members 
of the Board are left to the exercise of their own judgment in such 
matters. 

Mr. Francis is a representative of the extreme type of “ machine 
politicians ” as best illustrated by Mr. Eugene Higgins. Mr. Blair 
is a member of the Executive Committee of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association of Missouri, and holds very decided views as to 
the duties of public officials, even though not bound by law to apply 
the sound principles of civil service reform to the department of 
which he was one of the heads, and in a communication to the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, which was published in the 
RECORD in June, 1887, expressed these views, and urged the expe- 
diency and wisdom of their adoption in every department. 

Subsequently, litigation arose between Mayor Francis and Mr. 
Blair as to the proper construction of the law relatively to their re- 
spective powers and duties; and finally, when the mayor became a 
candidate for the nomination of governor, Mr. Blair was found with 
the opposition. 
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Mr. Francis was elected governor, after a most strenuous canvass 
and the admitted expenditure of large sums of money, by a small 
plurality over the Republican nominee, but with a minority of some 
five thousand votes. 

He assumed the duties of his office Jan. 14, 1889. The rest of the 
story will probably best be told by the correspondence which passed 
between the governor and Messrs. Blair and Wilkerson, which is 
hereto subjoined : — 


Hon. Davip R. Francis, Governor or Missouri, Jerrerson City, Mo.: 

Sir,— Judge Seddon has informed me that you sent for him last night, and desired him 
to convey to me your verbal request that I resign the office of police commissioner of this 
city which I now hold, and to telegraph you my answer to-day. I have told Judge Seddon 
that I would make my answer ditsetly to you. I hold a commission from the State of Mis- 
souri which has nearly two years yet torun. The law provides that a police commissioner in 
this city shall hold office for four years, unless removed by the governor for “‘ official miscon- 
duct,” of the existence of which the governor shall be fully satisfied. I am not willing to 
suppose that you would judge any man without giving him an opportunity to be heard in his 
defence. I know that I have been guilty of no official misconduct. A resignation under 
these circumstances might give ground for the suspicion — very unjust to me — that it was an 
abandonment of a public office under charges which I feared to meet; and therefore, before 
proceeding further in the matter, it is necessary that I should know from you whether or not 
any official misconduct has been all against me, and, if so, where and when I can have an 
opportunity to disprove it. I shall be greatly obliged if you will write me your answer at 
your earliest convenience. I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
James L. Brair. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4, 1889. 


[Copy.] 
THE GOVERNOR'S ANSWER. 


State or Missourt, Executive DerARTMENT. 
City or Jerrerson, Feb. 5, 1889. 
James L. Buarr, Esq., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Sir,—I am in receipt of yours of the 4th instant. No charges of official misconduct 
have been preferred against you. 


Respectfully, 
Davin R. FRANcis, 
Governor. 
REFUSAL TO RESIGN. 
Feb. 6, 1889. 


Hon. Davip R. Francis, GovERNOoR oF Missouri, Jerrerson City, Mo. : 

Sir,—I answer by return mail yours of the sth inst. I thank you for your prompt 
assurance that there are before you no charges of official misconduct against me, and there- 
fore no lawful reason for my removal. 

_ You have now placed me in a position in which I can consider your request for my resig- 
nation. 

I think I ought to have a sufficient reason for every important step I take. Moreover, 
I regard a public office as a public trust; and, under these circumstances, I cannot justify m 
abandonment of this trust which I have accepted. I must therefore decline to comply wit 
your request. Respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
James L. Brarr. 


REMOVAL. 


State or Missouri, Executive DepARTMENT. 
City oF Jerrerson, Feb. 12, 1889. 
James L. Brair, St. Louis, Mo. : 
Sir,— You are hereby removed from the office of police commissioner of the city of 
St. Louis. Davin R. FRAnNcis, 
Governor. 


State oF Missouri, Executive DgePpARTMENT. 
City or Jerrerson, Feb.,12, 1889. 
Hon. E. Wirxgrson, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Sir,—I have been several times informed by gentlemen to whom you have expressed 


ourself that you would willingly resign the office of police commissioner of the city of St. 
Leuk if requested by me to do so. This is to inform you that I should be pleased to have 
your resignation. Respectfully, 


Davin R. Francis, 
7nor. 
MR. WILKERSON’S REPLY. 


Hon. Davin R. Francis, Governor, Jerrerson City, Mo.: 

Dear Sir,— On ay, your note of the rath inst. was handed to me. In it you say 
that “I have been several times informed by gentlemen to whom you have expressed your- 
self that you would willingly —— the office of police commissioner of the city of St. Louis 
if requested by me to do so. is is to inform you that I would be pleased to have your 
resignation. 

ior to and since your inauguration, I have voluntarily stated to some of my friends 
that I did not desire to hold the office — the term of which has yet nearly two years to run — 
if you desired my a _ This was a correct statement of my feeling at the time, as 
I did not wish to hold the ition if there was to be any turmoil in the Board. But this 
expression was not intended as an offer to resign whenever, in the future, you might desire 
my doing so. This would have been in effect a blank resignation, which your knowledge of 
me would have told you I would under no circumstances have given. Mr. Etlerbe stated to 
me, as have other friends, that you wanted me to remain on the Board, and that no condi- 
tions were attached to = remaining. On Tuesday last, when I declined to commit myself 
(to_your appointees) in advance to certain lines of policy in the reorganization of the Board 
and conduct of its business, I was informed by them that, unless I did, and voted with them, 
they would not qualify as commissioners, and would inform you of their declination. Later, 
on the same day, I was informed by a friend that on the night before you had said that, 
unless I acted with Messrs. Overall and Turner in Aegean team. Blair and Tate, vice- 
— and secretary of the Board, you would exercise your power of removal, which the 
aw only confers upon you in case of official misconduct ully proved. And I was given to 
understand that my own removal was not intended. 

Under these circumstances, I deem it proper that I should know from you whether your 
request of the :2th inst. for my resignation was made with a knowledge of or had any con- 
nection with any of these facts, and, if any, which of them, and whether your request is still 
to be considered in force. If so, for OE ee i 

ours very respectfully, 
Fess. 14, 1889. E. WILKERSON. 


HIS REMOVAL, 


The following is the governor’s answer, received this morning, and dated yesterday. It 
could not possibly have been in reply to Mr. Wilkerson’s letter, as that was mailed yesterday 
at 6 p.M., and arrived in Jefferson City this morning. 


State or Missouri, Executive DgpARTMENT. 
City or Jerrerson, Feb. 14, 1889. 
Epwarp Witxerson, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Sir,— You are hereby removed from the office of police commissioner of the city of 
St. Louis. Davip R. FRANcts, 
Governor. 





Comment appears to be entirely superfluous. That the governor 
has arbitrarily overstepped the law there can be no doubt, though it 
seems from all indications that the people and the press of the State 
regard the episode of little more than transient importance. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





WHY A DEMOCRATIC POSTMASTER IN MAINE WAS 
REMOVED. 


[From the Boston G/ode (Dem.).] 


To the Editor of the Globe: 

In your issue of March 29, General Clarkson, first assistant post- 
master-general, is reported as saying, as to why so many fourth-class 
postmasters have been removed, that such removals were not for 
political reasons, “‘a considerable number having been removed for 
being delinquent in their accounts, some changes being made to 
secure better and more central locations for the office and some to 
remove the office from the vicinity of saloons.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to make a statement through your truly 
valuable paper in regard to one change that has been made. I was 
appointed postmaster at East Hampden, Me., Dec. 22, 1887; and for 
two years previous I had been importuned by Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike to take the office. 

I had secured a location that was central and more convenient for 
two-thirds of the patrons than the previous location. 

“ Well, what called for the change ?” 

First, Mr. Clarkson says that some of the appointments were bad. 
If Postmaster-General Vilas made a bad appointment in giving me 
the East Hampden post-office, the Republicans of Hampden have 
been equally derelict in their duty; for they have elected me one of 
the Board of Selectmen for the past five years, and for four years 
previous I was connected with the school department, and this in the 
town of Hampden, the former home of ex-Vice-President Hamlin, 
and always a Republican town. 

Second, in regard to being delinquent in my accounts. I have 
settled every quarter with the department according to law, and I 
have my vouchers to show that I paid the department in every 
quarter every cent that I owed. 

Now as to being neara saloon. Here in Maine we are not sup- 

sed to have any drinking saloons, and I know there is not anything 
of the kind. As for myself, I have yet to drink my first “glass of 
liquor.” 

Question.— Why the change? 

Answer.— I voted for Grover Cleveland for President, and the new 
appointee voted for General Harrison. 

Joun Leary, P.M. 

East HAMPDEN, ME., March 30, 1889. 





EXEMPTED AS A CONFIDENTIAL (?) APPOINTMENT. 
{From the Boston Journal (Rep.), April 19, 1889.) 


Colonel Swords, the Sergeant-at-arms of the National Committee, 
who met several hundred callers a day at its quarters on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, during the campaign, was some time ago promised the 
position of Inspector of Furniture in the Treasury Department. The 
position involves travelling all over the country and visits to Federal 
buildings in all the large cities. The Civil Service Commission in- 
sisted that the appointment belonged to somebody who had passed 
an examination, as the place was not included in the exempt list. 
Secretary Windom appealed to the President, who solved the diffi- 
culty by ruling that the position should be in the exempt list, as it 
was a confidential office. The result is that Colonel Swords received 
his appointment from the Secretary of the Treasury to-day. 





SUPERINTENDENT BIGELOW’S PROCLAMATION. 
[From Boston Post, April 4, 1889.] 


W. H. Bigelow, the new superintendent of the first division of the 
railway mail service, with head-quarters at Boston, is out with a general 
order, in which, speaking of removals, he says,— 

“The policy pore from this service old and tried officials 
solely for political reasons has worked to its detriment; and, beyond 
the restoration of some of these in the place of men of limited 
experience and such as take no pride in the service, I hope to see no 
removals, except for cause well defined and clearly proven. To this 
end I promise my best efforts.” 


_XUM 


